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far beyond the longitude of that island. It is to be noted that
the application of the name Taprobane to Sumatra, instead of
to Ceylon which it originally designated, was a source of
confusion in bounding the Gangetic Gulf.
Enciso's reliance on what may be termed scholastic maps
rather than on sea-charts was in accordance with his academic
training and outlook, which his practical experience of travel
had not caused him to lay aside. At the close of his book he
writes as follows: 'This Suma was extracted from many authen-
tic writers. It comes from the wisdom of the Bactrian History,
the two Ptolemies, Eratosthenes, Pliny, Strabo, Josephus,
Anselm, the Bible, the General History, and many other
writings, and from our own day to day experience which is the
mother of air.
The cosmographical section of the book, which follows the
navigating manual, is divided systematically into four parts,
devoted to the description of the north-eastern, south-eastern,
south-western and north-western quadrants of the world in
turn, the meridian of Ferro dividing the east from the west.
Internal evidence shows that books of sailing directions or
rutters were used freely by the author as sources wherever they
were available, with the result that in such cases there is a very
full treatment of coasts, and a correspondingly scanty treatment
of interior areas, a defect of little consequence in a book intended
to aid maritime discovery. The author's classical bias is revealed
in the detailed accounts of the Greek lands and of Alexander's
Empire and Journeys as told in the Bactrian History and
elsewhere, but he is sufficiently modern to supplement both
the traditional and Portuguese relations of India with
information taken from the recently published Travels of
Varthema.
The West Indies, of course, he knew thoroughly at first hand,
and it is consequently rather surprising that in this direction
he fails to supplement his personal account with notices of
recent voyages of exploration. For example, he makes mention
of no point north of Cuba, save the Bahamas (Los Cayos),